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The LPB 2-20 System... 


the latest generation of excellence 
JSrom the company that wrote the book 
on carrier current transmitters! 


In less than two years, the LPB 2-20 
System has brought superb sound and 
trouble-free operation to over 500 cam- 
pus stations. The 2-20 System carries 
on a proud tradition of design and con- 
struction excellence that has put over 
8,000 LPB transmitters in service over 
the past two decades. As with all LPB 
equipment, the 2-20 System is sup- 
ported by a company you know will be 


there when you need them. 
Because at LPB, we’re committed to the college broadcaster. 
Ask about our new 
5 watt carrier system? 
Lp ® LPB Inc. 
20 years of service to college radio 28 Bacton Hill Road, Frazer, PA 19355 (215) 644-1123 
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« LPB ra-r05s Excirer 


METER FUNCTION 


With LPB’s F.C.C. type accepted FM-150SS 150 Watt FM transmitter 
you can be. NOW! It’s the only transmitter designed specifically 
for the 100 Watt ERP Class A Educational Broadcaster. 


Don't take chances with your frequency... your schedule... your 
station. Call LPB or your consultant now. Ask about the matching 
FM-10SS Exciter while youre at it. 


LPB Inc. 
20 years of service to college radio LPB 28 Bacton Hill Road, Frazer, PA 19355 (215) 644-1123 
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from the editor: 


still more deregulation 


The FCC’s movement towards 
broadcast deregulation which has 
already made sweeping changes in the 
industry seems to have picked up still 
further momentum with the advent of 
the Reagan administration and its new 
FCC Chairman Mark Fowler. 

Last year, most of the changes were 
applicable only to commercial 
broadcasters. 

Though noncommercial _ broad- 
casters were also affected by the 
elimination of First Class operator 
licenses and the _ congressionally 
passed longer license terms, the 
major thrust of deregulation was 
aimed at the commercial broadcast 
sector. 

Now, it’s our turn. The Commission 
is now considering a separate docket 
which addresses deregulation of 
noncommercial broadcasting in a 
manner similar to the way things were 
done for our commercial counterparts. 

The three main areas’ under 
examination are General Programming 
Responsibility, Ascertainment, and 
Program Logs. In practical terms, the 
first two categories are closely in- 
tertwined; what is decided upon for 
one will dictate what will be followed 
for the other. 

In each of these areas, the FCC has 
proposed options ranging from 
complete elimination of their over- 
sight and present requirements to a 
retention of the status quo. If we are to 
judge by their actions for the com- 
mercial broadcasters, their eventual 
decisions will probably fall 
somewhere between these extremes. 

Our guess is that formal ascer- 
tainment requirements will be 
dropped. Noncommercial radio 
already has the most flexible ascer- 
tainment rules on the books, allowing 
stations to use any method they 
decide upon to ascertain their com- 
munity’s needs, as long as they 
describe the methodology in a 
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narrative statement. This is required to 
come up with a problems/ program 
list, indicating the problems identified 
and the programs which have been 
broadcast to deal with at least some of 
these problems. 

One possibility is the replacement 
of formal ascertainment by = an 
issues/program list, similar to that 
now required for commercial radio 
stations. This would be placed in the 
public file, but would not be a basis 
for license challenges and would not 
have to be filed with the Commission. 
A licensee could use any means to 
come up with the list of issues. This 
list might not be all-inclusive, par- 
ticularly if it was felt some issues were 
already adequately covered in other 
local media. 

Programming log requirements will 
probably be eliminated, although 
most stations would probably con- 
tinue to keep some kind of a program 
log for their own internal purposes. 
They’d also need some way to keep 
track of public service programming 
for annual compilation of the 
issues/ programs list, if adopted. 

Most stations will be glad to see 
program log rules go, simply because 
it is a nitpicking conglomeration of 
details relating to form rather than 
content, in most cases, and virtually 
impossible to achieve 100% com- 
pliance. (How many days’ worth of 
logs at your station are without errors 
of any kind? How much fun is it to 
chase down your announcing staff 
trying to get them to do their log 
corrections?) 

Any revisions to the ascertainment 
rules shouldn’t affect 10-watt FM 
stations, since they are presently 
exempt from such rules anyway. It is 
expected that exemption would 
continue. Carrier-current and cable 
stations are also exempt. 

None of these proposed changes 
will eliminate the operating log, (or 


transmitter log, as most stations call 
it). If you’re 100-watts or more, you’ll 
still have to take those transmitter 
meter readings every three hours and 
at sign-on and sign-off. 

Once again, more responsibility is 
being shifted from the FCC to the 
good faith of the station and its 
licensee. And, once again, there’ll be 
those who rise to the occasion and 
those who just let things slip. A good 
example of that was when they 
eliminated the need to take an FCC 
exam for the operator’s license needed 
by those who operate your 
studio/transmitting equipment. Some 
stations instituted their own training 
program, and others just assumed 
people would learn things on their 
own. 

Lest you think the deregulation 
bandwagon is running out of 
momentum, it was with some interest 
and concern that we noted the FCC’s 
recent request to Congress for still 
more sweeping changes which would 
eliminate the infamous’ Fairness 
Doctrine, personal attack rules, 
political candidate access and equal 
time rules, among others. They should 
have a good time with that one up on 
Capitol Hill. 

We tend to be in favor of 
deregulation when it reduces or 
eliminates unnecessary burdens, 
especially pages and details of 
paperwork which almost never get 
reviewed and serve little use. 

But, we must proceed with caution 
when deregulation goes beyond form 
and heads towards an erosion of 
broadcasters’ responsibilities to serve 
their communities in accordance with 
the public interest standard which has 
served as the foundation of such 
regulation. 

JT 
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During the past ten years we’ve helped 
more than 200 college and high school 
stations get on the air with FM or 
increase power. 
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If your school is hoping to build a new 
station or improve one that’s already on 
the air, we'd like to help. We can handle 
all the FCC paperwork from a frequency 
search to the finished application. 
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Call or write for our brochure and 
schedule of fees. A new or better FM 
station may be closer than you think. 
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FCC issues final rule 
on fundraising, PSA’s 


On April 23, 1981, the FCC adopted 
a Second Report and Order ter- 
minating their proceeding under BC 
Docket No. 21136 and issuing a Final 
Rule. Formally, the subject matter 
was “Commission Policy Concerning 
the Noncommercial Nature of 
Educational Broadcast Stations.” In 
more practical terms, these new rules 
and policies affect station handling of 
fundraising activities, public service 
announcements (PSA's), remote 
broadcasts from commercial 
locations, prize giveaways and related 
topics. 

The actual text changes to the 
Commission’s rules are relatively 
minimal. As far as radio is concerned, 
Notes 1-5 under 73.503 are deleted and 
73.503(d) is revised to incorporate the 
changes. The major change _ itself 
consists of only two sentences: 

“No announcement shall _ be 

broadcast at any time in exchange 

for the receipt, in whole or in part, 
of consideration to the licensee, 
its principals, or employees. 

However, acknowledgements of 

contributions can be made.” 

On its own, that change seems 
obvious enough. The new “receipt of 
consideration” standard replaces the 
previous broad_ restrictions _ that 
“.. .NO announcements promoting the 
sale of a product or service shall be 
broadcast in connection with any 
program.”’ 

However, as with its predecessor, 
the real importance of this new 
“receipt of consideration” standard 
lies with its explanation and_ in- 
terpretation by the Commission. As a 
new rule, the only place to find such 
an explanation and interpretation is 
within the text of the Second Report 
and Order under which the rule was 
adopted. This full text appears in the 
Federal Register, Vol. 46, No. 99, 
dated Friday, May 22, 1981 and begins 
on page 27944. It is from this text and 
from IBS contact with the Com- 
mission staff that this Summary 
Report has been prepared. 

We do not claim this article can nor 
should replace a reading of the 
complete text by your Station 
Manager, Program Director, Public 
Service Director, Development 
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Director and others directly involved in 
administering each of the operational 
areas affected. However, we feel it can 
serve as a handy reference for those 
with neither the time nor the in- 
clination to read through the entire 
FCC text. But, we cannot hope to 
provide the full flavor of the Com- 
mission’s reasoning, attitudes and 
interpretations in any summary; for 
that, a reading of the full text is 
strongly recommended. 

Our purpose is to summarize the 
major points discussed in that text as 
they relate to noncommercial 
educational FM stations at schools 
and colleges, using common 
examples station personnel are likely 
to encounter. 

These new rules and policies 
became effective June 25, 1981. 


“CONSIDERATION RECEIVED” 
STANDARD ADOPTED 

This new standard replaces the 
previous broad restriction against any 
announcements which promote the 
sale of a product or service. “Con- 
sideration” is a legal term used to 
identify anything of value given in 
exchange for something else of value. 
The FCC intends to ‘maintain the 
noncommercial nature of public 
broadcasting by not allowing a 
broadcaster to promote the goods or 
services of an entity or person in 
return for consideration.” 

However, this ‘‘consideration 
received” standard is significantly 
broader than the previous limitations 
and will allow broadcast of certain 
material which would have been 
heretofore prohibited. For example, it 
allows announcements promoting the 
sale of products or services when no 
consideration is received if the 
licensee judges such announcements 
to be in the public interest. 

Examples of some of the types of 
announcements now to be allowed are 
to be found later in this Summary 
Report. 

NO LIMIT ON 
AMOUNT OF TIME 
STATION CAN DEVOTE TO 
FUNDRAISING FOR ITSELF 

The FCC had been considering 
some restrictions on the amount of 
time a station could devote to on-air 


fundraising activities. It decided, (as 
IBS urged in its comment filing), that 
such activities tended to be self- 
limiting. If overdone, they would 
result in diminished returns to the 
station. Consequently, the Com- 
mission decided not to impose any 
limitations on time the station can 
devote towards fundraising for itself. 
However, they upheld _ existing 
restrictions against fundraising efforts 
for others when they interrupt a 
station’s normal programming. (See 
Fundraising for Others). 

PROMOTION OF 
“TRANSITORY EVENTS” — 
CONCERTS, PLAYS, MOVIES, 
OTHER ACTIVITIES 

As long as these announcements 
are not made in return for con- 
sideration, licensees may describe 
these events whether conducted by 
nonprofit or profit-making 
organizations in any manner they 
choose, including mentioning price 
and urging attendance. 

This will drastically change what is 
permitted to be aired as a public 
service announcement and will leave it 
to the reasonable discretion and 
judgment of the licensee/station. It’s 
up to you to set your own standards. 

It is strongly suggested that the 
tone of these announcements be kept 
more informational in format rather 
than imitative of paid commercial 
spots on commercial stations. Abuse 
of this leeway given to stations could 
easily result in complaints by listeners 
and later imposition of restrictions 
due to “overcommercialization’” — or 
at least the appearance of it. 

Be sure NOT to tie-in any of these 
announcements with a requirement for 
a “donation” of funds, goods, and/or 
services. That would be in clear 
violation of the “consideration 
received” standard. If you decide to air 
listings of which artists are appearing 
in which local clubs, for example, be 
sure you offer an opportunity for all 
clubs to receive the same kind of 
listing On an equal basis, and without 
any requirement that they provide the 
station with free tickets or any other 
donation in order to get the PSA 
bulletin board announcements. 


(Continued to Page 5) 
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FCC Issues... 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Ticket giveaways are permitted, as 
we'll discuss later. But, it is strongly 
suggested that you keep any such 
giveaways separated as much as you 
can reasonably provide from any PSA 
announcements for the same event to 
avoid any appearance that the PSA 
was provided in return for the tickets. 

Make sure your station people are 
told NOT to accept any free tickets or 
other “consideration” in return for the 
airing of any PSA. 

PROMOTION OF EDUCATIONAL 
COURSES, GOVERNMENT- 
PUBLISHED BOOKLETS, ETC. 

Under the new rules, such an- 
nouncements are permitted, as long 
as they are not made in return for 
“consideration,” and, in the licensee’s 
judgment, the announcements serve 
the public interest. 

Again, reasonable judgment should 
be used. Equal opportunity should be 
allowed for course announcements 
from all local area schools and 
colleges. For example, don’t just air 
PSA’s for your school and reject any 
for others. Consumer interest and 
other government publications can 
now be offered, if you so decide, 
including mention of price. 

REMOTE BROADCASTS FROM 
COMMERCIAL LOCATION — 
STORE, CLUB, ETC. 

Such broadcasts are permitted if no 
“consideration” is received from the 
store, club, etc. Each situation must 
be decided on its own merits. The FCC 
“will not view the mere permission of 
an establishment to broadcast an 
event as _ consideration. However, 
obvious promotion of an event and/or 
establishment could raise factual 
questions as to the agreement bet- 
ween the establishment and the 
licensee. Making an establishment 
available in exchange for on-air 
promotion beyond that reasonably 
related to the production of the 
program would _ constitute con- 
sideration, and would be prohibited. 
We stress that it is the announcement 
for consideration that invokes the rule, 
not the event itself.” 

This allows the station a lot of 
leeway in doing “live” broadcasts, but 
not in return for “consideration” from 
the location owner or lessor. 

The Commission’s language is 
obviously aimed at cautioning 
stations against over-promotion of the 


location in connection with any event 
announcements. Make sure you also 
don’t require a store or club to make a 
“donation” to the station before you'll 
do any broadcasts from their location. 

In doing a “live” club broadcast, you 
can apparently urge attendance, if you 
feel it would be in the public interest, 
in your judgment. But, in doing a 
remote from a shopping mall, for 
example, you should NOT air an- 
nouncements of store sales specials. 
You could, however, urge people to 
come down and see you at that 
location. 

PRIZE GIVEAWAYS 

These are usually used by non- 
commercial stations as either a 
“premium” to listeners who donate at 
least a certain amount of funds to the 
station or as a straight giveaway to 
stimulate listenership. Identification 
of the prize and the donor is per- 
mitted. 

When such prize giveaways are in 
any way connected with a public 
service announcement for an event, 
(such as a prize of tickets or records 
with an upcoming concert), be sure to 
keep the prize giveawayseparated from 
the related PSA to avoid the im- 
pression that the PSA was aired in 
return for the donation of the tickets or 
records . Or meal or drinks or 
whatever. 

CREDIT CARD USE AND 
ON-AIR MENTION 

During on-air fundraising cam- 
paigns, some stations have arranged 
with local banks for the use of credit 
cards such as MasterCard or Visa for 
donor contributions. With this action, 
the FCC allows use of credit cards for 
this purpose along with appropriate 
On-air mention and identification of 
the cards accepted. Because such 
arrangements often involve the bank 
reducing or eliminating their usual fee 
for such use, the identification an- 
nouncement is considered 
acknowledgement of contributions, 
(reduced or eliminated bank fee), and 
an informational announcement 
advising donors that specific cards are 
acceptable in making donations. 

FUNDRAISING FOR OTHERS 

Stations may, through routine 
public service announcements, help to 
raise funds for other non-profit 
organizations such as the Red Cross, 
United Way, Save the Children, etc. 
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However, noncommercial educational 
FM stations are prohibited from 
fundraising for organizations other 
than the station through “activities 
which significantly alter a station’s 


normal programming, including 
auctions, marathons, membership 
drives, etc... .” 


The point here is that you can help 
solicit funds for others through on-air 
PSA’s but not through on-air auctions, 
marathons, etc. which interrupt your 
normal programming. 

Some stations have been known to 
conduct fundraising marathons for 
local non-profit groups or charitable 
Organizations even though this was 
technically prohibited under FCC 
policy. Now .. . the FCC has clarified 
its policy and clearly spelled out the 
restrictions. 

Frankly, IBS does not agree with 
this policy and in its comments urged 
the Commission to allow such special 
fundraising programming to benefit 
other non-profit or charitable 
Organizations at the station’s 
discretion. We felt the actual number 
of such efforts would be limited by the 
diminished returns likely to result 
when the station conducted its own 
fundraising campaigns. 

So, while commercial broadcasters 
are permitted to air such marathons 
and other activities to raise funds for 
others .. . noncommercial educational 
FM stations are prohibited from such 
activities and limited to spot an- 
nouncements instead. It is our feeling 
that the public interest is harmed by 
such a restriction . . . but apparently, 
the FCC did not agree. 

“INSTITUTIONAL” ADVERTISING 
PROPOSAL REJECTED 

The National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters (NAEB) and 
others had proposed a fundraising 
“experiment” they called 
“Institutional-Oriented Underwriting 
(l1OU)” which, in effect amounted toa 
plan to permit noncommercial 
educational stations to sell broadcast 
time to advertisers for institutional 
messages . . . designed to enhance 
businesses’ public image or to ex- 
press a point of view on public issues. 
Despite the fancy wrappings for this 
package, the FCC simply viewed it as 
an attempt at partial commercial 
operation by noncommercial stations. 


(Continued to Page 6) 
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FCC Issues... 
(Continued from Page 5) 


And, they rejected it. Most of the 
effect would have been at larger 
stations and at CPB/PBS/NPR where 
they attract the large corporate 
donors. It’s difficult to imagine your 
local record store rushing to produce 
an “institutional” message .. . but it’s 
fairly easy to imagine, for example, 
the possible keen interest of a large 
petroleum company, like Mobil Oil. 
Recent action in Congress, however, 
may permit a limited “experiment” in 
allowing a limited number of non- 
commercial radio stations to air such 
ads. That will involve only a very few 
stations fora short period of time. 
CONCLUSION 

As illustrated, while the actual text 
changes to the FCC rules are fairly 
few, the major impact of this action 
will stem from the interpretation of the 
new rule by the Commission and its 
staff. 

We again strongly recommenda full 
reading of the full text by those at your 
station who deal with these matters, 
including your Station Manager, 
Program Director, Public Service 
Director and Development Director. 
(Your station may use different titles 
for one or more of these positions . . . 
but you get the idea). 

None of these rules have any effect 
on existing carrier-current or cable 
Stations since their operations do not 
come under the same rules as those 
for noncommercial educational FM 
stations. However, they should be 
taken into account by such stations 


Before you make that important decision, call CHARLES A. HECHT and Associates. 
We're broadcast systems specialists who know the requirements and budgets of 


who are planning to apply for a 
noncommercial educational FM 
Station construction permit and 
license. 

Limited copies of the full text of the 
FCC’s Second Report and Order on 
Docket No. 21136 are available to IBS 
member-stations by writing to: 

IBS 

P.O. Box 592 

Vails Gate, NY 12584 

Phone: (914) 565-6710. 


lf you have any questions on these 
new rules and policies, contact us at 
the same address or phone and we'll 
try to help. 

If you’d rather call the FCC directly 
with your question, the contact person 
on this Docket is: 

Mr. John Kamp 

FCC Broadcast Bureau 

1919 M Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20554 

Phone: (202) 632-6302. 


national radio training project 
accepts applications 


Western Public Radio is now ac- 
cepting formal applications for The 
National Radio Training Project for 
independent, public and commercial 
radio producers. 

The ten-day program will begin 
January 18. All applications must be 
at Western Public Radio by December 
1, 1981. The training is designed to 
help producers upgrade their skills to 
meet commercial and public radio 
standards. Instructors will include 
commercial and public producers. 

The application should be made in 
writing. It should not exceed one, 
single space typewritten page and 
must include: 

* A brief resume. 
* A brief statement on what 
aspects of radio production 

you are most interested in. 

* A brief statement on how you 

plan to use the training in your 

future radio endeavors. 

*A brief statement outlining 
your feelings about radio 
today and how to view radio’s 


EEE eee 
DO IT RIGHT THE FIRST TIME! 


educational! radio stations. 


¢ Equipment Sales 


e FCC Studies and Applications 


¢ Complete Technical Services Including Installations and Proofs 


CHAR ELS aa H =@ncl AND ASSOCIATES 


Tel: (201) 359-8593 


P.O. Box 231, Belle Mead, New Jersey 08502 « 


role in our future society. 

* The application should be sent 

with a cassette tape that 

demonstrates potential as a 

producer. Cassettes will not 

be returned. 

A selection panel will evaluate 
applications on the basis of potential 
talent, imagination and purpose. 

The project will encourage par- 
ticipants to complete programs 
Suitable for network airing. 

Two top producers in the first 
training workshop will be selected by 
panel to participate in the second 
workshop and to produce additional 
programming. 

The project will pay up to $50 per 
day for lodging for ten days, plus $30 
per diem. Receipts will be necessary. 
Participants pay for their own tran- 
sportation to workshop. 

Mail applications to Selection 
Panel, The National Radio Training 
Project, Western Public Radio, Fort 
Mason Center, Bldg. D., San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94123. 
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10 tol youll like ours! 


Every studio needs a $1,000 microphone. 

It tells everyone you're serious about good sound, 
and it impresses the talent. 

But when the session gets under way, all that 
counts is results. Not price tags. And judged only 
by what you hear, the new AT813 Unidirectional 
Electret Condenser from Audio-Technica is going 
to truly impress you...at about 1/10 the cost you 
might expect. 

Recently a recording engineering class ata 
major university made simultaneous multi-track 
tapes comparing our AT813 side-by-side with 
some of the best microphones money can buy. The 
informed and critical students did the judging. 


Surprisingly, in many cases they couldn’t find a 
nickel’s worth of difference. And some preferred the 
AT813 sound to the expensive competition. 

You may agree with these student engineers 
when you hear the AT813. Or you may not. 
But at these odds, you can’t afford to overlook us. 
And for new studios just getting underway, who 
can’t afford a roomful of top-dollar microphones, 
the AT813 is an effective way to achieve full 
multi-mike capability. Write today for the AT813 
spec sheet and A-T microphone dealer list. Then 
see your Audio-Technica sound specialist for great 
sound...right from the start. 


INNOVATION © PRECISION 0 INTEGRITY 


(/\)audio-technica. 


AUDIO-TECHNICA U.S., INC., Dept. 101CO, 1221 Commerce Drive, Stow, Ohio 44224 e In Canada: Audio Specialists, Inc., Montreal P.Q. 
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a view on fund-raising at the 


FM educational radio station 


by Cathy Birdwell 
WUVT Blacksburg, Virginia 


“Whenever there’s a good idea, 
someone always mentions. the 
budget.” 

Charles M. Schultz — Peanuts 


That quote defines a reality of the 
independent, educational, non- 
commercial radio station. It is no 
doubt a familiar thought, and has 
made for very interesting and _ in- 
novative rund raising campaigns. 
Fund raising is a must, regardless of 
the existence of an _ income 
generating, commercial sister station. 

The FM educational station should 
be building a  give-and-take 
relationship with the community it 
serves. The listener is offered 
programming’ alternative to the 
commercial fare, and in turn expects 
to be asked to contribute, especially if 
the on-air promotional phrases _in- 
clude such terms as “student owned 


WILKINSON ELECTRONICS 


and operated,’ ‘‘independent,”’ 
“community oriented,” and the ob- 
vious — “listener supported.” 

There is no easy formula for 
planning a fund raising campaign. The 
guidelines and ideas that are 
presented all interact with each other, 
and to ignore one is to possibly not 
reach the desired goals. 

The first decision to be made in the 
planning process is when to have the 
fund raising campaign. Be familiar 
with the economic patterns of the 
community — when do most workers 
get paid, when is there a dramatic 
decrease in population, what other 
organizations are engaging in ac- 
tivities (a popular concert, fraternity 
and sorority gatherings, and others). 
Choosing the “right” time is crucial to 
the amount of pledges generated. 

Once a date is chosen, monetary 
goals need to be clearly defined. The 


goals can include a set dollar amount, 
the description and cost of specific 
pieces of equipment (to be bought 
with monies raised), a specific project 
that will be implemented, or other 
station needs. The promotion of the 
fund raising campaign can explain 
these defined goals along with the 
method employed to raise the money. 
Which brings us the next point — 
what will you do to raise the money? 
Be creative, keeping in mind the 
known national fund raising campaign 
methods — the Jerry Lewis MD 
Telethon, the local PBS (TV), and NPR 
(Radio) affiliates’ auctions, and 
others. You can adapt a familiar 
method and increase the chances of 
the listener understanding what is 
happening. Benefit concerts work well 
too, but keep a tight rein on expenses. 
The showing of movies is another 
(Continued to Page 9) 


FM-250SS SOLID STATE 250 WATT FM TRANSMITTER 


FM 250 SS 
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More than 300 In Service 
© Small - Light Weight - 
Requires Little Space 
© Drawer Construction for 


FEATURES - Pure Perfect Sound 
e Proven High Quality Exciter - 


Simple Maintenance 
© Self-Testing Power Supplies 
¢ All Solld State Including 
Timing Controls 
© Safe - Rellable - Efficient 
e Exceeds U.S. FCC Specifications 


The Wilkinson Electronics FM-250SS all solid state FM broadcast transmitter is 
housed in a steel cabinet finished in a hard durable enamel finish. Only four 
4 square feet of floor space required and it is light enough for table mounting. All 
: operating controls are on the front panel and access to the interior of the Power 
Amplifier is through the PA cubicle. A sliding drawer directly beneath the PA 
houses the power supplies and control ladder circuits. Overload indicators as 
well as overload reset controls are on the front panel of this slide-out drawer. 
All components of these circuits are completely accessible when the drawer is 


RAINS ON 


ELECTRONICS, INC. 
a ae 


opened. 


701 CHESTNUT ST. ° 


BOX 738 


TRAINER, PA. 19013 e TELEPHONE (215)497-5100 
TWX 510-669-3188 CABLES:WILEC WILEC CHR 


CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-345-8277 
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RADIO SYSTEMS 
1981/82 
POSTER/CALENDAR- 


STUDIO EQUIPMENT 
CONTEST 


There are 45 engineering 
and technical errors pictured in the WRSI control 
room. The test is to be among the first to properly 
and clearly identify all the errors. 


=e FIVE a yan TEN eea 


ae ONE z Te, RnR a 
Ist PRIZE 2nd PRIZES | 3rd PRIZES 


Studio 
maintenance 
kit 


Certificate for a 
15% discount on 
any purchase 


2 Technics SP-25 
studio turntables 


with supplies from Radio 
and tools valued | Systems up to | 


at $100.00 


_ $2500.00 


CONTEST RULES 

a Contest is open to bonified high school, college and university FM, AM, carrier-current and 
public address type stations who operate on a scheduled program basis at least 5 days a 
week during the school year. 

2. Submit entries to Radio Systems via mail on station letterhead or a sheet with your college and 
call letters clearly marked 

3. Entries must be submitted in the form of a list clearly detailing technical errors along with the 
change necessary to correct the error. 

4. If more than the intended number of errors are identified, they may all be listed but credit will 
only be allowed for the errors intentionally pictured. 

3 Errors shown include equipment improperly utilized, installed, and wired and with improper 
designations. While some small errors of omission exist, no large pieces of equipment or controls 
have been intentionally omitted. 

6. The contest will end when all prizes have been awarded or in March when winners and 
answers will be announced at the IBS National Convention. 

7. The correct answers will be put on file with IBS at the open of the contest and held 
confidentially until the contest close. Correct answers and contest winners will be announced 
at the IBS National Convention and made available by mail to any who request it at contest 
close. 

8. Prizes will be awarded to the winning college station, not an individual, and will be sent via 
mail or UPS. 

9. Prizes will be awarded in order (1 first prize, 5 second prizes, 10 third prizes) to the first 16 entries 

with all pictured errors correctly identified. Entries must be made by mail. In the event of a tie, 

winner will be determined by random drawing. 
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The Radio Systems 1981/82 Broadcast Calendar 
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Radio Systems has grown over the past year. Our new facility 
houses three divisions to provide complete broadcast services to 
college broadcast stations. 


rapio systems BESIGH 


Our sales organization offers every major line of broadcast equipment. 
Most small supplies are kept in stock and large equipment packages are | 
provided at substantial discounts. 


rapio systems MAMUFAGTURING 


The Phase II line of AM carrier current products has gained wide 
acceptance. This summer we shipped our 800th transmitter and added 
several audio products to our “Audio-Metrics” line of studio equipment. 


rapio systems ERMGINEERING 


Electro-Acoustic Designs Inc. has joined the Radio Systems Group to 
provide complete turn-key installation service including studio construction 
and equipment installation, carrier-current surveys and FM tower and 
transmission work. 


THE “PHASE 1!” AM BROADCAST LINE 


TR-20 TRANSMITTER CP-10L COUPLER 
A solid state, variable power, 20 watt AM transmitter with internal audio An antenna matching unit design specifically for loop antennas with | 
limiter and detector circuitry. built-in reactance compensation. 


CP-15 COUPLER SP SERIES SPLITTERS 


An antenna matching/line isolation unit with two stages and 15 values of RF transformer type, low loss splitters, available in 2 to 8 output 
impedance compensation, built-in reactance correction and bridge/ configurations 


meter ing Circuit. 


5434 WEST CHESTER PIKE.EDGEMONT. PENNSYLVANIA 19028 (245) 356-4700 
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View on Fund-Raising... 
(Continued from Page 8) 


favorite. It’s important to note that any 
“artsy” fund raising activities tend to 
appeal only to a small segment of the 
community. 

You’ve determined your goal, 
planned how to generate the monies 
to reach the goal — now you need to 
check the station’s staff for enough 
volunteers to work the campaign, and 
you need a promotion schedule. Fund 
raising events are a good time to get 
other staff members involved and 
more familiar with the station. 
Promotion is an absolute necessity, in 
order to get the listener prepared to 
part with his money. Remember, that 
the listener lives on a budget too, 
must also make financial plans, and in 
all likelihood, will glady part with a 
few dollars. 

I'd like to share with you the 
specifics of an annual fund raising 
campaign employed by WUVT. 

This campaign is held during the 
Fall, when students have generally 
more money, and as close to the 
beginning of the month as possible, 
when the University employees get 
paid. 

The campaign called the 
“Radiothon,” is an over the air auction 
of donated merchandise. It takes 
approximately one month to collect 
enough auctionables. The business 
community is divided into sections, 
and a staff member is assigned a 
section, and instructed to gather 
merchandise. The recent changes in 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission Rules and _ Regulations 
concerning the _ identification of 
donors can be of great help in 
collecting auctionables. Under the old 
rule, the donor could be identified by 
name only. The new rule allows not 
only the mention of name, but also of 
the place of business and product 
line. This increased recognition can be 
used as an “incentive” for donating 
merchandise, in addition to the tax- 
deductibility of the merchandise 
value. Once the community has been 
covered, the dollar value of the 
merchandise donated can be used to 
gauge the probability of reaching the 
desired goal. 

The first year (1978) of the 
“Radiothon,” $1500.00 was raised, the 
second year, $2500.00, and in 1980, 
$1100.00. We accounted for the 
varying amounts of money in the 
following manner. The first year, the 


“Radiothon” was new, unfamiliar to 
WUVT listeners, and also to the staff 
who had administration difficulties. 
The second year, most of the ad- 
ministrative bugs had been worked 
out, and the community knew what to 
expect. The third year, the national 
economy was in a turmoil, and the 
presidential elections were imminent; 
merchants were uncertain as to their 
future and were unwilling to take any 
chances, and the amount of donated 
merchandise was terribly sparse. 

The “Radiothon” is held on a 
weekend, from Friday at noon to 
Sunday at midnight (56 hours). The 
executive offices at the station are 
transformed into “mission control,” 
with telephones, the auction board, 
and a _ mixer/microphone for the 
auctioneer. At any given time, there is 
a need for 5 staff members; two to 
answer the phones, the person to 
coordinate the merchandise up for 
auction, the announcer on the air, and 
the auctioneer. The auctioneer 
describes the items up for bid — their 
use, physical appearance, who made 
the donation; tells the current dollar 
bid on each item; and encourages 
bidding by reminding the listeners of 
the phone numbers and the goals of 
the “Radiothon.” 

There are six items up for bid all the 
time, and they are changed hourly. 
The merchandise is chosen so that 
there are no like items on the auction 
board at the same time (one of the 
most popular donated items is cer- 
tificates for haircuts from any of the 
shops in our town). Big ticket items, 
such as a stereo receiver, or a pass for 
two for an academic session to a 
popular night spot, are made available 
for bid throughout the weekend. Some 
of the largest dollar pledges have been 
made by listeners bidding for the 
opportunity of “guest announcing” on 
their favorite program. 

So, the “Radiothon” ends, and the 
remaining task is to collect the 
pledges. Within a week, the listener 
will receive a phone call verifying that 
they were the high bidder on an item, 
and asking them to come in soon to 
make their donation and receive their 
merchandise. It has taken = ap- 
proximately one month to collect 60% 
to 70% of the pledges. 

A well planned fund raising cam- 
paign can have multi-faceted effects 
on those involved. The listener is 
satisfied by participating in a public 
medium that appears to know how to 
handle contributions. The volunteer 
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staff take pride in involvement with a 
well-supported organization. The 
volunteer management have _ their 
leadership/ organizational abilities re- 
inforced. And, the station’s financial 
worries can be forgotten for a while! 


BMI student 
composers 
competition 
opens 


The 30th annual BMI Awards to 
Student Composers competition will 
award $15,000 to young composers, 
James G. Roy, Jr., BMI assistant vice 
president, Concert Music 
Administration, has announced. He 
added that the deadline for entering 
the 1981-82 competition will be 
February 16, 1982. 

Established in 1951 in cooperation 
with music educators and composers, 
the awards program is sponsored by 
Broadcast Music, Inc. The contest is 
designed to encourage the creation of 
concert music by young composers 
and to aid in their musical education 
through cash awards. Prizes ranging 
from $500 to $2,500 are awarded at the 
discretion of the judges. To date, 261 
students, ranging in age from eight to 
25, have received BMI Awards. 

Roy noted that the 1981-82 com- 
petition is open to students who are 
citizens or permanent residents of the 
Western Hemisphere and who are 
enrolled in accredited secondary 
schools, colleges or conservatories, 
or are engaged in private study with 
recognized and established teachers 
anywhere in the world. Contestants 
must be under 26 years of age on 
December 31, 1981. There are no 
limitations as to instrumentation, 
stylistic consideration or length of 
work submitted. Students may enter 
no more than one composition, which 
need not have been composed during 
the year of entry. 

Compositions, which are entered 
under pseudonyms, are considered by 
a preliminary panel of judges before 
going to a final panel. 

The 1981-82 competition closes 
February 16, 1982. Official rules and 
entry blanks are available from James 
G. Roy, Jr., Director, BMI Awards to 
Student Composers, Broadcast 
Music, Inc., 320 West 57th St., New 
York, NY 10019. 
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deregulation and underwriting 


by Mark Norman 
Faculty Director/General Mgr. 
KTXT-FM 


Texas Tech University 


Deregulation has hit the non- 
commercial radio portion of the 
electro-magnetic spectrum and may 
very well be the light at the end of the 
tunnel. 

Most non-commercial FM stations 
have had financial problems since the 
creation of the non-commercial 
service. Each year brings a new 
struggle for funds for the staff, new 
equipment, operating funds, etc.; the 
list is endless. 

Some stations like KTXT-FM at 
Texas Tech University in Lubbock, 
Texas have been established for many 
years and do have a financial struc- 
ture. KTXT-FM receives funds from 
both the university administration and 
from a student service fee. This type 
of funding has allowed KTXT-FM to 
increase power from ten watts to 
18,500 watts stereo and acquire a 
considerable amount of new equip- 
ment. If your station does not receive 
student service fee money, then you 
should look into acquiring such 
funding. 

Student service fee money usually 
has to be voted on by the student 
body. If one plans to serve the 
students, students will support a non- 
commercial station. The student 
government at Texas Tech approves 
the KTXT-FM budget annually and the 
student government is probably the 
best place for a non-commercial 
university station to begin searching 
for funds. KTXT-FM receives $30,000 a 
year from student service fees and 
approximately the same amount from 
the administration in the form of 
salaries for the professional staff. This 
kind of funding is well worth pursuing, 
to say the least. 

However, even with this type of 
funding, each year expenses continue 
to mount. There are music licensing 
fees, replacement of equipment, 
utilities, newswire service, telephone 
services, just to name a few; plus, 
many additional expenses as your 
Station tries to better serve your 
audience and your staff grows. 
Because operating costs continue to 
increase while university and student 
funding of non-commercial stations 
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remains inadequate, KTXT-FM sought 
to determine the feasibility of an 
underwriting program for our station. 

Several areas related to un- 
derwriting were examined by our study 
and will be discussed. The most 
important area we sought to in- 
vestigate was the acceptance of the 
underwriting concept by retail mer- 
chants who would be solicited to 
contribute underwriting support. 

Questionnaires were distributed to 
50 retail outlets chosen because they 
served the university population. 
Many of these merchants advertised in 
the campus newspaper on a regular 
basis. Merchants were asked if they 
were familiar with the concept of 
underwriting. Sixty-two percent in- 
dicated they were familiar with un- 
derwriting, whereas 36 percent in- 
dicated they were not familiar with the 
concept. The remaining two percent 
gave no answer. As indicated by these 
percentages, most retail merchants in 
the Lubbock area seemed to un- 
derstand underwriting. KTXT-FM’s 
sister PBS television station may have 
helped to increase the merchants’ 
awareness of the concept. But, the 36 
percent who were not aware of the 
concept, represented a sizable group 
of merchants with potential as a new 
source of underwriting, in addition to 
the 62 percent who already understood 
it. 

We also felt it would be valuable to 
gather the merchants’ relative beliefs 
in the concept of underwriting. To 
gather this information, KTXT-FM 
designed a five step semantic dif- 
ferential. Of the 62 percent who un- 
derstood the concept, the results 
indicated 48 percent had a positive 
opinion of underwriting. Twenty-six 
percent of the merchants had no 
opinion established, while 24 percent 
had a negative opinion of the concept. 


It was apparent that most mer- 
chants had been exposed to the 
underwriting concept and were aware 
of its overall purpose. There was, we 
felt, a strong indication which left us 
with a positive feeling that merchants 
would participate in underwriting. 
Since 26 percent indicated a neutral 
attitude, it would appear some of 
these merchants could be persuaded 
to participate in underwriting. Per- 
Suading retail merchants will be a 
major area any station will have to 
approach in the search for funding. 

The next area in which KTXT-FM 
sought information was at what level 
of participation each merchant might 
contribute through underwriting. If 
merchants believed in the un- 
derwriting concept, then how strong 
would their financial support be on a 
monthly basis? 


52% — None 
34% — $10 or more 
22% _ $50 or more 
4% a $100 or more 
0% _— $250 or more 
0% _ $500 or more 
8% os no answer 


Looking at the results may leave 
some question about the degree to 
which merchants might participate. 
Fifty-two percent said they would not 
contribute! Of the merchants that said 
they would underwrite on KTXT-FM, 
the majority (34 percent) indicated a 
level of $10 or more each month. This 
would mean the total amount con- 
tributed to the station would be 
limited. It could be estimated that of 
the fifty merchants surveyed, the 
station could expect seventeen 
merchants to give $10 or more — but 
less than $50. Only one merchant 
would contribute $50 and two mer- 
chants would contribute $100 on a 
monthly basis. If all the merchants 
that indicated they would participate 
did so each month, the station would 


Believe In 


Underwriting 


38% 10% 26% 10% 14% 


(Continued to Page 11) 
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realize somewhere between $300 and 
$500 a month. It would take a larger 
number of merchants to make un- 
derwriting a viable method of 
significant support for a _ non- 
commercial station. However, in a 
market the size of Lubbock, there isa 
possibility KTXT-FM could double the 
underwriting support because the 
station has identified at least 100 
businesses that would _ possibly 
Support the university radio facility. 
KTXT-FM also believes that if un- 
derwriting works for local businesses 
‘aS a means of image identification, 
the amount contributed by each 
merchant would increase. Since 
KTXT-FM plans to use underwriting to 
supplement rather than replace 
present sources of funding, these 
results were very encouraging. 
Because many noncommercial 
stations seek to raise funds through 
yearly auctions, KTXT-FM sought the 
merchants’ opinions of this concept. 
When asked if they would support an 
auction and at what monetary level of 
merchandise, merchants responded in 
the following manner: 
40% - yes; at $50 orless 
in merchandise 
4% - yes; at $100 or more 
in merchandise 
2% - yes; at $300 or more 
in merchandise 
0% - yes; at $500 or more 
in merchandise 
54% - no; no merchandise at all 
We judged these respondents’ 
opinions of an auction as negative. 
Only 46 percent would contribute and 
then only at insufficient levels. It 
would appear that of those merchants 
surveyed, an auction would not be 
financially viable considering the 
staff-hours it would entail to plan and 
conduct such an event. We also asked 
what kind of goods and/or services 
the merchants might contribute to the 
auction. Most merchandise was of 
limited use and would be donated ona 
one-time yearly basis. Items such as 
skin treatments, tuxedos, chemical 
services, free ski rental and haircuts 
were mentioned. Items such as these 
would probably not bring much 
revenue to the station. Some non- 
commercial operations have had 
success with auctions, however, in 
Lubbock it appears it would not be 
successful for us. 


KTXT-FM’s survey basically in- 
dicated underwriting was understood 
by retail advertisers. The apparent 
challenge of noncommercial stations 
relates to the size of the contributions 
by merchants. If underwriting is used 
only to supplement other sources of 
funding, then a few loyal merchants 
might be sufficient. However, if your 
station needs major supporting funds, 
then contribution size and/or volume 
must be greatly increased. This can be 
a real challenge for a station’s staff, 
but not impossible to achieve. 

As reported by IBS in June, the FCC 
rules relating to underwriting have 
changed drastically as of June 25, 
1981. The full text is in the Federal 
Register. Every faculty adviser and 
student staff member should read the 
entire text. The key, | believe, to the 
intent of the FCC is found during the 
first few comments. The FCC Report 
and Order states: 


“The Commission’s interest in 
creating a ‘non-commercial’ 
service has been to remove the 
programming decisions of public 
broadcasters from the normal 
kinds of commercial market 
pressures under which broad- 
casters in the unreserved 
spectrum usually operate. The 
policy underlying this Report and 
Order is designed to serve that 
end and to eliminate rules which 
are not required for that goal. At 
the same time, the Commission 
recognizes that substantial 
funding for public broadcaster 
programming is derived from 
business establishments in the 
form of grants or gifts and that 
acknowledgement of those funds 
is proper and possibly necessary 
to assure continuation of such 
funding. Consequently, this 
Report and Order provides greater 
flexibility for public broadcasters 
in this area, relying partially upon 
the good faith efforts of licensees 
to prevent abuses and to maintain 
the essential character of the non- 
commercial service.” 


The IBS summary (reprinted in this 
issue) will help every station better 
understand the changes, but the most 
important relate to acknowledgement. 
If your station will apply these rules 
and not stretch them beyond the 
intent of the Commission, acquisition 
of underwriting should be much 
easier. 
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The four major changes are: 

1. A name mention or corporate 
logo can be used in relationship to 
corporate credit. 

2. Additionally, an address can be 
incorporated into the underwriting 
credit. 

3. A major change now allows the 
mention of a product or product line 
that the business features. 

4. No limit on the number of un- 
derwriter mentions per hour. 

Our survey indicated retailers 
understood the underwriting concept 
as it had existed, consisting basically 
of a name mention. These new rules 
may well be the light at the end of the 
tunnel which will provide even a 
greater degree of acceptance by retail 
merchants because of the increased 
information a station can give its 
audience about the merchants. 

During the last two year period, our 
station found that the major obstacle 
to obtaining underwriting con- 
tributions from merchants has been 
the name-mention-only problem. Even 
with this limitation, KTXT-FM 
gathered over $500 last year and 
received all station music free through 
underwriting credit. Therefore, the 
additional information now allowed in 
the underwriting credit should provide 
every noncommercial station with 
greater incentive to seek potential 
underwriters. 

One important point to remember is 
that your station will have to seek 
underwriters. Few will seek you out. 
KTXT-FM has had a few inquiries 
about underwriting, but a station must 
send its’ people out to contact mer- 
chants about underwriting. Some 
people call this type of contact “sales” 
though its more correctly solicitation 
of contributions, but that in itself isa 
positive addition to our station’s 
training program at Texas. Tech 
University. To date, KTXT-FM has not 
offered a broadcasting “sales” 
program because there is not a station 
for which students could sell ad- 
vertising. While underwriting is not 
advertising, the contact that is 
required by students to convince 
merchants to contribute continuing 
support to the station is as close toa 
sales contact as an educational or 
noncommercial station can offer. 

The Lubbock market consists of 12 
commercial radio stations, three 
commercial television stations, a 
major daily newspaper and a 
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university campus daily newspaper. 
Therefore, retailers have many sales 
people seeking their advertising 
dollars. We believe KTXT-FM has 
something to offer the public and feel 
retailers will support our underwriting 


program for the coming year. We look 
forward to seeing other underwriting 
success stories published in The 
Journal of College Radio. Possibly, 
other school/college stations can 
trade helpful hints on gathering un- 
derwriting funds. If your staff believes 
in your station and what it’s doing, 


soliciting underwriting support can be 
a natural extension of your efforts to 
provide an even better service to your 
public. 


1. Federal Register, Vol. 46, No. 99, 
May 22, 1981. 


planning the broadcast internship 


by Michael W. Taylor, Ph.D., 
Asst. Professor, Radford University 


It’s clear that internships can be a 
valuable experience for students 
planning careers in broadcasting. 
According to the Broadcast Education 
Association, internships provide four 
major benefits: 

1) the internship can be listed as 
professional experience on a resume. 

2) the professional experience 
cannot be duplicated through normal 
academic coursework. 

3) the internship allows the student 
to apply theory learned in class to 
actual work situations. 

4. the internship increases em- 
ployment opportunities and industry 
contacts. 


€udio Tape 


for professionals 


REEL TO REEL TAPE 
Ampex, 3M. All grades. 
On reels or hubs. 


CASSETTES, C-10—C-90 
With Agfa, TDK tape. 


LEADER & SPLICING TAPE 
EMPTY REELS & BOXES 
All widths, sizes. 


Competitive! 
Shipped from Stock! 


Ask for our recording supplies catalog. 


Poly’'©©  342/298.5300 


1233 Rand Rd. « Des Plaines, IL 60016 
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All of that sounds good in theory 
but for some students internships are 
often little more than an unpaid hiatus 
from the classroom during which the 
intern has little opportunity for 
professional development. The 
problem was aptly illustrated in a 
recent article by Sheryl McCarthy in 
Columbia Journalism Review. 
McCarthy reported the case of one 
student who signed on as an intern at 
a New Jersey public television station 
expecting to improve her skills in TV 
production. Instead, she wound up 
spending half her time doing clerical 
work and the rest as a telephone 
solicitor for station fund-raising. 

An isolated case? Not according to 
a 1979 study the American Council on 
Education for Journalism, the ac- 
crediting agency for U.S. journalism 
schools. McCarthy cited one ACEJ 
official as reporting significant 
weakness in many _ internship 
programs. One study by _ the 
Association for Education in Jour- 
nalism reported some schools ac- 
cepting internship credit for up to half 
of major course requirements. The 
report further complained of poor 
supervision of many _ internships 
according to McCarthy’s article. The 
problem may not be quite as bad in 
broadcasting according to Dr. Harold 
Niven, executive secretary of the 
Broadcast Education Association. 
McCarthy says Niven feels perhaps 
only 10 to 20 percent of broadcast 
internships are not beneficial to 
students. 2 

Nonetheless, there’s considerable 
room for improvement. During the last 
IBS National Convention in 
Washington, D.C., this writer in- 
terviewed several students who 
reported their internships were less 
than satisfying. Many complained of 
having to do “go-fer’ work and poor 
quality of supervision. 

Part of the problem, it seems, is 
that some internship programs are ill- 
defined and there is lack of agreement 
on what the internship is to ac- 


complish. To be effective, broadcast 
internships have to mean the same 
thing for the intern, the faculty adviser 
and station management. 

A 1980 Survey of College Internship 
Programs by Women in Com- 
munications, Inc. strongly advocates 
a “learning agreement” to make 
certain all parties concur on the 
specifics of an internship. The WICI 
survey suggests these elements be 
addressed in a quality “learning 
agreement”: 

1) objectives of the internship 

2) proposed learning activities to 
achieve objectives 

3) methods of 
evaluation 

4) employer’s role in supervision 

5) college or university’s role in 
supervision 

6) student’s responsibilities/ 
assignments 

7) length of the internship 

8) credit if any 

9) wages, if any. 

One way to insure that these 
elements are addressed is through a 
“competency-based” program. Sucha 
program first determines that a 
student has sufficient basic com- 
petence to succeed in an internship. 
Secondly, a competency-based 
program provides a detailed plan of 
what the student is to achieve and a 
systematic and comprehensive means 
of evaluating progress. 

Generally, internships should be 
limited to well-qualified seniors who 
have demonstrated: 

1) successful academic _ per- 
formance, particularly in their major 

2) an ability to write and speak 
effectively 

3) personal characteristics which 
insure that the internship will reflect 
credit upon the student and the 
university. 

This requires a formal faculty review 
of the student’s performance. Once 
students have been approved for 


(Continued to Page 13) 


feedback and 
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Planning Broadcast 


(Continued from Page 12) 


internship study, they can then 
develop in consultation with their 
adviser, a preliminary proposal of the 
competences to be achieved during 
the internship. 

The number of specific com- 
petences varies with the needs of 
individual students and_ the 
capabilities of the sponsoring station. 
The preliminary proposal is designed 
to be a blueprint which is subject to 
change and modification as the in- 
ternship develops. 

Each competence stated in the 
preliminary proposal should be broken 
into three parts: 

1) Title of the competence to be 
achieved 

2) Process by which the com- 
petence is to be gained 

3) Description of evidence to be 
used to measure acquisition of the 
competence. 

An example might look this way: 

1. Title of Competence. Know and 
can apply principles of broadcast 
writing. 

2. Process by which competence is 
to be gained. Will utilize broadcast 
news style as outlined in UPI 
stylebook in preparing all news 
stories. 

3. Description of evidence to be 
used to measure competence. 
Acceptance of news stories for 
broadcast. Written evaluation by News 
Director. 

It’s important to regard the 
preliminary program as just that — 
preliminary. Not all stations will be 
willing or able to accommodate every 
goal of the proposal. Attempts can be 
made, however, to match the proposal 
with astation which has the necessary 
facilities and personnel. 

Once the preliminary proposal is 
approved by the student’s adviser, 
interviews can be scheduled with 
station management. At this point, 
the proposal can be further refined and 
if it is acceptable to the station, plans 
can be made for scheduling the in- 
ternship. 

Once the internship commences, 
students can immediately begin 
accumulating materials which will be 
used as evidence to evaluate their 
internship. It’s important to make a 
distinction between what a student 

(Continued to Page 14) 


BROADCAST 
ELECTRONICS INC. 


Tape cartridge machines 
for every broadcast application 


Since 1959 Broadcast Electronics has delivered almost 30,000 cart 
machines to broadcast stations worldwide. BE has the most com- 
prehensive line of cart machines available - models and options for all 
applications and every budget. Delivery is usually prompt. 


Model 3100 


Slim Line Compact 


Model 3400 
Rack Mount 


Model 5300B 


Plug-in removable machined decks, 
long-life Duracore® heads and superb 
electronics make this the most wanted 
three deck cart machine. A companion 
recording amplifier can be used with 
the bottom deck. Available for mono 
or stereo and with three cue tones. 


a FILMA company B= 


Model 3200 


Model 3300 
Standard 


Series 3000 


Features that nobody can match... 
Nortronics Duracore® heads; one or 
three cue tones with automatic fast 
forward optional; models for “3 and 
4 rack width; and, a rack mount 
model for A, B & C carts. 


Series 2100 


Economical direct drive cart machines. Features 
two cue tones as standard (1kHz, 150Hz), Phase 
Lok IV head assembly, and exclusive mono/ 
stereo switching. Available in record and 
record/playback, mono and stereo. 


Model 5500 


This 5-decker has a rugged machined 
deck, dependable direct-drive 
hysteresis synchronous motor, air- 
damped solenoid and the latest elec- 
tronics. An optional sequencer is 
available. 


BROADCAST 
ELECTRONICS INC. 


4100 N. 24th STREET, P.O. BOX 3606, QUINCY, iL. 62305, (217) 224-9600, TELEX: 25-0142 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


has experienced and what a student 
has learned. Thus, interns should 
carefully follow their preliminary 
proposal and any modifications of it to 
make certain they validate acquisition 
of each competence. This can take 
many forms — tapes of programs 
produced by the student, scripts, 
annotated bibliographies or per- 
formance observed and evaluated by 
co-workers or supervisors at the 
Station. 

Evaluations from station personnel 
ought to address specific com- 
petences in the student’s proposal and 
should be more than just general 
letters of recommendation. It should 
be the intern’s responsibility to work 
cooperatively with station personnel 
in developing this type. of 
documentation. 

Some internship programs can be 
made more helpful to students by 
requiring an extensive essay in ad- 
dition to the documentation. This 
essay, essentially, reports on the 
entire internship and helps students 


integrate the internship experience 
with their life educational and career 
goals. In any event, some type of 
written summary will be necessary to 
tie the portfolio together. 

It goes without saying that interns’ 
portfolios should be well written and 
organized to help faculty advisers in 
evaluating the internship. Portfolios 
should be submitted to advisers early 
enough so they can be given proper 
consideration. An oral discussion of 
the internship experience between 
Student and adviser is a _ logical 
conclusion of the internship and helps 
clarify vague points and assists the 
adviser in making a determination for 
the award of credit. 4 

Competence identification, com- 
petence achievement and competence 
measurement are perhaps the most 
important points to include’ in 
Structuring an internship. Details such 
as hours, salary, academic credit, 
length of the internship and so on can 
usually be spelled out on a stan- 
dardized form. 


Internships are clearly an important 
ingredient for students planning 
careers in broadcasting. Fully 66 
percent of stations hire their former 
interns according to the internship 
survey by Women in Communications, 
Inc. 5 

With that in mind, students and 
faculty might want to devote more 
time to developing individual in- 
ternship programs. A _ well-planned 
internship can be of immense 
educational value and a positive step 
forward in a student’s professional 
development. 


FOOTNOTES 

1. The Internship Booklet, Broadcast Education 

Association, 1977, p. 2. 
McCarthy, Shery|, 

Newsroom," Columbia 

May/June 1980, pp. 66-69. 

3. 1980 Survey of College internship Programs, 
Women in Communications, Inc., Austin, Texas, 
1980, p. 2. 

4. Taylor, Michael W., “Competency-based 
Internships Give J-Students an ‘Edge’ in the Job 
Market,” Community College Joumalist, Fall 
1979, , pp. 25-26. 

5. Women in Communications, Inc., p. 4. 
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Journalism Review, 


FCC holds applications because of tw 


channel 6 problems 


Interference from some educational 
FM stations to reception of television 
Channel 6 continues to be of concern 
to the FCC. The problem is widely 
recognized as a problem in the design 
of the television receiving system. 
Television sets have been designed in 
such a way that under certain con- 
ditions they are unable to reject the 
undesired FM signal. The interference 
problem may also be aggravated when 
the home TV system includes a 
broadband booster amplifier. 

Although the problem is basically in 
the television receiver and does not 
reflect a poor system of frequency 
allocation, the Commission recently 
met, (July 16), to discuss its concerns 
about the problem. There is presently 
a rulemaking (Docket No. 20735) 
scheduled for completion in early fall 
that will address the problem. In the 
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meantime, however, a large number of 
educational FM applications are 
nearly ready for grant. Therefore, the 
Commission considered a number of 
possible steps that could be taken in 
the interim pending final action on the 
rulemaking. 

Citing recent cases in Rochester, 
Minnesota and Corvallis, Oregon 
where the operation of a new 
educational FM facility has caused 
severe interference to the reception of 
TV Channel 6, the FCC has decided to 
temporarily withhold action = on 
educational FM applications which 
pose the greatest potential for in- 
terference t to TV Channel 6. The 
Commission will withhold further 
action on all applications for new 
noncommercial educational FM 
stations and for major changes in the 
facilities of such stations when the 


proposed facilities are located within 
the Grade B contours of a TV station 
operating on Channel 6 and where the 
FM station plans to operate on an FM 
channel between Channels 200 
through 207, inclusive. Action will not 
be withheld for FM facilities which are 
co-located with the Channel 6 station 
regardless of frequency or where the 
TV station and FM station have 
reached an agreement. This limited 
delay of application grants will be in 
effect only until the rulemaking in 
Docket No. 20735 is concluded. 


Action by the Commission July 16, 


1981. Commissioners Fowler 
(Chairman), Quello, Washburn, 
Fogarty and Jones, with Com- 


missioner Dawson abstaining from 
voting. 
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FCC proposes deregulation 
of ascertainment, 

program log rules 

for noncommercial 
educational stations 


The FCC has begun a rulemaking 
proceeding to explore and possibly 
modify or delete regulations and 
policies relating to noncommercial 
educational (public) television and 
radio stations, including the general 
programming obligation, the formal 
ascertainment requirement and 
program log keeping. 

The rulemaking reflects the FCC’s 
continuing concern that its rules and 
policies adequately address the 
current social, technological and 
financial environments of its licen- 
sees, and that the implementation of 
its rules facilitates maximum service 
to the listening and viewing public at 
the lowest possible cost. 

The FCC said the general question 
to be answered is: “To what extent 
should the Commission regulate the 
programming decisions of public 
broadcast licensees?” It said two 
goals would guide its pursuit of the 
general programming questions — 
FCC rules should be consistent with 
the nature of public broadcasting as 
distinct from commercial broad- 
casting; and FCC interference in the 
programming process should be as 
limited as possible. 


GENERAL PROGRAMMING 
RESPONSIBILITY 

The Commission said it was 
proposing four options with regard to 
the general programming respon- 
sibility of public broadcasters: 

(1) To eliminate all programming 
oversight of public broadcast licen- 
sees not based on the “return for 
consideration” rule (public broad- 
casters may not promote goods or 
services in return for consideration) or 
specific statutory provisions of the 
Communications Act. Compliance 
with these duties, including the 
Fairness Doctrine, would constitute 
the minimum public service per- 
formance for licensing purposes. 


(2) To retain a programming 
Obligation for public broadcasters 
somewhat broader than outlined in 
Option 1, but one that would place 
maximum possible reliance on the 
programming expertise and good faith 
discretion of individual licensees. It 
said it might require that some 
minimum amount of programming be 
addressed to important issues in the 
community of license and that this be 
documented through an 
issues/programs list now used by 
commercial licensees. 

(3) To retain the current generalized 
programming responsibility which 
requires a good faith response to all 
significantly expressed needs of the 
community of license. It said it might 
wish to allow public broadcasters to 
specialize to the extent that many 
such needs are already satisfied by 
other media available in the market. If 
it chooses this option, the FCC said it 
might emphasize that as a licensing 
matter the program responsibility of 
broadcasters would be no more ex- 
tensive than that of commercial 
broadcasters. 

(4) Retain the current programming 
policies applied to public broad- 
casters. 


ASCERTAINMENT 

The Commission proposed con- 
sideration of five major options with 
regard to ascertainment: 

(1) To eliminate both the ascer- 
tainment procedures and the general 
ascertainment obligation. It would rely 
On compliance with its statutory 
programming rules and on other 
forces to ensure that stations provide 
programming to serve the public. 

(2) To retain the ascertainment 
Obligation but allow both radio and 
television stations to use any 
reasonable means to meet that 
Obligation. Stations would do so 
without reporting the results to the 
FCC absent a formal investigation 
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pursuant to a substantial and facially 
valid complaint that the licensee failed 
to meet its programming obligation. 

(3) To retain the ascertainment 
obligation but allow the use of any 
reasonable means to meet that 
obligation. This option could include a 
requirement that one or more records 
be maintained and made part of the 
public file and/or submitted to the 
FCC as part of each application. 

(4) To modify slightly the current 
requirements to eliminate the most 
expensive or least cost effective 
aspects. For example, to retain most 
of the current radio requirements but 
eliminate the most formal aspects of 
the community leader _ interviews 
required of TV licensees. 

(5) Retain the current requirements. 


PROGRAM LOGS 

The Commission presented three 
options in this regard: 

(1) Eliminate the requirement that 
stations maintain program logs. 

(2) Eliminate the specific 
requirements but institute a more 
limited requirement that some types 
of records be kept of specific types of 
programs such as_ public service 
programs. The Commission could 
either set specific standards or allow 
stations to design their own. 

(3) Retain the current program log 
requirements. 

The Commission said the rule 
changes proposed would reduce the 
formal requirements imposed as a 
condition of licensing for public 
broadcast stations. All of the options 
that would change the current 
regulations would result in reductions 
both in what the stations are 
specifically required to do and what 
records they are required to maintain, 
make public and submit to the 
Commission. 

The Commission noted that its 
proposal also could have an impact on 
the way it now structures the renewal 
process, making it desirable to adjust 
the rules, forms and policies in ac- 
cordance with the final judgments 
made in this case. One possible 
modification involves the newly 
simplified renewal form and 
associated ‘audit form” recently 
adopted by the Commission for 
commercial radio licensees. 


summary of copyright 


royalty fees 


for school and college radio 


Because people tend to come and 
go at student-staffed stations, some 
of the same questions keep coming up 
Over and over again. One of the 
perennial questions seems to be about 
the whole area of copyright fees. So, 
we thought we’d briefly summarize the 
information and rates again. 

Actually, these policies were 
established officially in June, 1978 by 
the Copyright Royalty Tribunal, a 
governmentally - appointed group 
charged with administering policy and 
rates for the newly-revised copyright 
laws. 

Up until that time, noncommercial 
performances were exempt from 
copyright royalty payments, but with 
the new law, this exemption was 
eliminated and school and college 
radio stations found themselves 
having to pay for the first time. 

The rights involved are those of the 
composer(s) of the music being 
played, not the performer, unless he 
or she also happens to be the com- 
poser. If you look closely at a record 
label or album cover, you will notice a 


NONCOMMERCIAL EDUCATIONAL FM STATIONS: 


LICENSOR FEES (effective 9/1/81) 
ASCAP $125/ year 


Broadcast rights included in per-student 
fees paid for other campus music use. If no 
voluntary agreement, fee is $125/year. 


Class D stations up to 20 watts: no fee; 
broadcast rights included in rate schedule 
for other campus music use. 


FM stations above 20 watts: $27/ year. 


designation for one of the three major 
licensing agencies next to each song 
title. 

ASCAP, BMI, and SESAC are the 
three major licensing organizations 
which collect copyright royalty 
payments for distribution to the 
composers they represent. ASCAP 
and BMI are by far the larger of the 
three, with ASCAP holding a slight 
edge over BMI. SESAC is much 
smaller, and therefore the fees for use 
of their catalog are proportionately 
less. 

Because the issue of copyright 
royalty payments covers much more 
than music use in broadcasting, 
negotiations were conducted through 
representatives of national college 
organizations, working with IBS in 
regard to radio. Voluntary agreements 
were reached on non-broadcast music 
use with all three agencies, but only 
with BMI regarding college radio. 
Later, rates for ASCAP, SESAC, and 
for those who did not reach voluntary 
agreement with BMI were established 
by the Copyright Royalty Tribunal, 


stations 


after presentations from the parties 
involved, including IBS. 

The fee for all three agencies are on 
a “blanket” basis covering their entire 
catalog, except for musico-dramatic 
works which are licensed individually 
by their publisher. 

Shown below are the rates for 
Stations licensed to educational in- 
stitutions, where the stations are not 
qualified member stations of National 
Public Radio (which is covered by a 
separate set of rates). 


All rates shown below are subject to 
cost-of-living adjustments. For 
details, contact the Copyright Royalty 
Tribunal, (202) 653-5175 _ in 
Washington, D.C. A complete copy of 
the original rates and policies will be 
found in the Federal Register, 
Thursday, June 8, 1978, Part IV. Rates 
for college radio are shown in section 
304.5. High school station rates are 
the same as those shown for college 
stations. Updated rates were 
published July 31, 1981. 


CARRIER-CURRENT STATIONS: [Closed-Circuit] 


LICENSOR FEES (effective 9/1/81) 


ASCAP 


If commercial revenue under $5,000, no fee. 
If commercial 


$63/ year. 


revenue over $5,000, 


No additional fee; included with non- 
broadcast rights in voluntary agreement. 


No additional fee; included with non- 


broadcast rights in voluntary agreement. 


The addresses and phone numbers for the licensing organizations are: 


ASCAP 


BMI 


SESAC 


10 Columbus Circle 
New York, NY 10019 
(212) 586-3450 


320 W. 57th St. 
New York, NY 10019 
(212) 587-2000 


One Lincoln Plaza 
New York, NY 10023 
(212) 595-3050 
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fact: 
there’s a Shure 
microphone 
that’s cai for your 
application 
& equipment... 


‘. SM81 


, First of the new 
breed of high- 
performance, studio-quality unidirec- 
tional condensers—technically state- 
of-the-art, exceptionally 
rugged and superb 
id 


TV musical shows where sound 
quality is a must. Unidirectional, 
dynamic with exceptionally flat 
response, extremely low handling 
noise; mellow, smooth, and accurate 
sound. 


SMS58 


The most widely 
used “on-stage” 
hand-held dy- 
namic cardioid 
microphone—the world standard 
noted for its 
distinctive, crisp 
sound. 


® 

UNIDYNE III 

The world-famous 

UNIDYNE® Ill family 

offers top value per 

dollar. Uniform car- 

dioid pattern helps control off-axis 

coloration, background noise, and 
feedback. 


SM61 


Omnidirectional dy- 
namic. Outstanding 
low handling noise. 
Handsome, smooth 
looks with new VERAFLEX® dent- 
resistant grille—a favorite on-camera 
mic with soundmen and entertainers. 


fact: 

the microphone 
is your link 
with your 
audience 


Eddie Rabbitt 


Marilyn McCoo and 
Billy Davis, Jr. 


Take it from the Professionals... 


A top-quality microphone makes a 

measurable difference in upgrading the sound 

of any system—and Shure microphones are 

universally recognized as the world’s standard 

of quality. Wherever sound quality, reliability, 

uniformity, and intelligibility are prerequisites, 

you'll find that professionals choose, and use, 

TIF Mick Jagger Shure. You'll find more Shure microphones 

than any other single brand in applications as 

diverse as live entertainment, radio and TV, 

hotel and auditorium sound reinforcement, 

churches and temples, Congress, legislatures 

and the White House, and public safety— 

anywhere that sound excellence is a prime 

consideration. They are the reliable, 

professional connection between you and the people you're trying to reach. 
Send for complete literature. Please let us know your microphone application. 


The Sound of the Professionals 


oS] SHURE § 


The complete line of Shure microphones, mixers, phono cartridges and replacement styli 
are available to IBS Member-Stations at reduced cost. 
Write or call: IBS, Box 592, Vails Gate, NY 12584. (914) 565-6710. 


TAPED 
IBS, RoGRAMS 
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Supplement your on-air schedule with one or 
more of these taped program series offered 
by IBS. Write for a complete catalog. 
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Forces Which Move the World 


A twelve-week, half-hour informal examination of major and minor world 
religions by Al Albarran, General Manager, KSHU-FM and Ronald Petty, 
Campus Minister and Director of the Wesley Foundation, Sam Houston 
State University, and Associate Pastor, First United Methodist Church, 
Huntsville, Texas. Topics include Hinduism, Buddhisim, Judaism, Islam, 
Christianity, Taoism, Confucianism, Shintoism, Zorasticism, B’Hai Faith, 
Cults, etc. 12 tapes, IBS Members: $54, Non-Members: $66. 
The Rainbow Connection 

Fifteen half-hour humor broadcasts for children of all ages, produced by 
members of the student staff of WRUW-FM, Case Western Reserve 
University, in Cleveland. Broadcasts include interviews, dramatic skits, 
and music. Some programs are tailored for specific times of the year, 


keyed to various holidays. 15 tapes, IBS Members: $67.50, Non-Members: 
$82.50. 


The Public Eye 


Ten half-hour literate, lively and unrehearsed discussions of contemporary 
issues from the perspective of the humanities by three faculty members 
from Ferrum College, Ferrum, Virginia: Dr. Steve Mosher, Asst. Professor 
of Political Science/ Public Administration & Director of the Public Affairs 
and Administration Program, Dr. Richard Smith, Assoc. Professor of 
History and Chairman of the Division of Social Sciences, and Mrs. 
Kathleen Holt, Asst. Professor of English and Director of the Composition 
Center. Me tor is Dr. Douglas Foard, Professor of History and 
Associate nm. Adapted from productions of WBRA-TV, Roanoke, 
Virginia and prepared under a grant from the Virginia Foundation for the 
Humanities and Public Policy. Topics include: taboos, basics in 
education, heroes, civil rights, police power, happiness, justice, culture, 
games, etc. 10 tapes. IBS Members: $45, Non-Members: $55. 


Those Swingin’ Years 
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Thirteen half-hour broadcasts surveying the big bands of the 1930’s, 1940’s 
and 1950’s through original recordings. Hosted by veteran broadcaster 
James Rutherford and Dave Sabaini, Director of Radio, Radford University, 
Radford, Virginia. Produced by WVRU-FM, Radford University. 13 tapes. 
IBS Members: $58.50, Non-Members: $71.50. 


A Christmas Carol 


For the Christmas season. . . a two-part 60-minute dramatization of the 
Charles Dickens classic performed by the Rainbow Connection, members 
of the student staff of WRUW-FM, Case Western Reserve University, 


Cleveland. One program, two 30-minute parts. 2 tapes. IBS Members: $9, 
Non-Members: $11. 
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Send your order, including your station’s call-letters, school, address, and 
check or money order in payment to IBS, Box 592, Vails Gate, NY 12584. 
Be sure to specify which program(s) you’re ordering. If your station has 
produced programs which may be of interest'to others, let us know and 
perhaps we Can arrange distribution. 
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